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Spiritualism and the “Supernatural” in 
William Dean Howells 


ARNOLD B. FOX 


When his wife died in 1910, Howells found it impossible to be- 
lieve that the two would be reunited in another world. “I wish I 
could believe in a meeting with her,” he wrote to William James, 
“but she believed in none, and how can [?”! There would seem to 
be nothing unusual about this, for Howells was essentially an 
agnostic throughout his adult life. However, this final failure of 
faith is particularly interesting because it represented the culmina- 
tion of an extended interest in the broad area of spiritualism and 
the “supernatural,” an interest which runs through many of his 


1 Mildred Howells, Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, Doubleday, 
Doran, Garden City, New York, 1928, Vol. II, p. 285. 
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novels and stories and which became for him at times an urgent 
personal problem. 


Howells originally became interested in this material simply be- 
cause it promised to be marketable. But the death of his daughter 
Winifred in 1889 led him to a deeper concern with the underlying 
question of immortality and implanted in him a wish to believe. He 
read many of the serious studies in this field in an effort to persuade 
himself. However, his approach remained hopelessly rationalistic, 
and his momentary illusions of faith were built upon too weak a 
foundation. His final collapse into disbelief was inevitable. 


Howells’ interest in the sphere of the supernatural (or what we 
would today call the paranormal) may come as a surprise to readers 
who know of him only as a pioneer realist. But this interest was not 
unique. As a matter of fact, he edited an anthology to acquaint the 
public with what was being done in this vein by American writers, 
in whom he found a peculiar talent for such writing.2 He maintained 
his interest in the literature of psychical phenomena throughout his 
life, and after seeing Augustin Thomas’ play The Witching Hour, 
which dealt with telepathy, his “passion for the psychological” moved 
him to write a highly complimentary letter to the author. Of the 
characters he said that “as human beings, of like mystical experi- 
ences with myself, I embraced them brothers and sisters.’’ 


The first of his works to reveal this interest was The Undis- 
covered Country (1880). This novel grew out of Howells’ experi- 
ence with the Shakers, who were confirmed spiritualists. He came 
to know these people during the summer of 1875 when he and his 
family stayed at Shirley Village, Massachusetts. There is, however, 
another influence apparent, although the chronology is uncertain. 
Howells seems to have been familiar with the work of William 
Crookes,* the eminent British scientist who defended the validity of 
paranormal phenomena, but it is impossible to determine whether 
he became interested in spiritualism through reading Crookes or 
whether he went to Crookes’ work after he had begun to plan The 
Undiscovered Country. In several articles’ published in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science between 1870 and 1874, Crookes described the 
very elaborate tests which he had supervised and which had left him 
with a firm belief in the existence of a force “in some unknown 
manner connected with the human organization, which for con- 


2W. D. Howells and Henry Mills Alden, eds., Shapes That Haunt the Dusk, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1907. 


3 Unpublished letter in the Rutgers University Library, dated December 
20, 1907. 


4 The Undiscovered Country, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1880, p. 57. 


5 Reprinted in Crookes’ book Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism, 
J. Burns, London, 1874. 
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venience may be called the Psychic Force” (p. 9). These articles 
aroused a great deal of interest and opposition, and the fact that a 
man of Crookes’ reputation could espouse the cause of psychical 
phenomena may have influenced Howells in his decision to treat 
them in a novel. 


We can see the germ of this novel in an earlier paper on the 
Shakers which Howells published in the Atlantic Monthly. 


They are all spiritualists, recognizing a succession of inspira- 
tions from the earliest times down to our own, when they claim 
to have been the first spiritual mediums. Five or six years 
before the spirits who have since animated so many table legs, 
planchettes, phantom shapes, and what not began to knock at 
Rochester, the Shaker families in New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and elsewhere were in full communion with the other 
world, and they were warned of the impending invasion of the 
world’s parlor and dining-room sets. They feel by no means 
honored, however, by all the results. But they believe that the 
intercourse between the worlds can be rescued from the evil 
influences which have perverted it, and they have signs, they 
say, of an early renewal of the manifestations among them- 
selves.® 


The dichotomy suggested here is present in The Undiscovered 
Country. While Howells shows no sympathy for the charlatans and 
the people they succeed in deluding, he respects the spiritualism of 
the Shakers. It is apparent that he is interested not so much in the 
truth behind the claims of the spiritualists as in their motivation, 
and not so much in the phenomena themselves as in the reactions of 
people to them. For the Shakers, the existence of the after-world is a 
conviction that leads them to strive for the angelic life on earth. But 
Dr. Boynton, the protagonist of The Undiscovered Country, wants 
only a selfish assurance that he will meet his dead wife again. With 
the aid of his hypnotic powers he trains his daughter Egeria as a 
medium and takes her to Boston, where she holds an apparently 
successful séance. In reality, however, the manifestations prove to 
be shams operated by Madame Le Roy, a professional medium, and 
Dr. Boynton is sadly disillusioned. 


It is immediately apparent that Boynton bears a striking resem- 
blance to Howells. He approaches the problem like a scientist seek- 
ing for proof, and the endless experiments he goes through serve 
only to emphasize his inability to believe. In the end the whole 
problem resolves itself for him in the age-old terms of faith. Only 


6 Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 37, June 1876, pp. 699-700. 
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by believing can we learn the truth; to seek for signs is not only 
vain, it is fatal. 


There is a text somewhere in Paul — it is a long time since 
I read it — Wait! “We are saved by hope. But hope that is 
seen” — that is seen — “is not hope; for what a man seeth” — 
Very significant, very significant! . . . Saved! Really, there 
seems to have been no question with them about the mere 
existence.’ 


For Howells too it was apparently a matter of faith, and, like 
Dr. Boynton, he found his faith inadequate. 


The wide and varied reading required by his book-reviewing 
activities led Howells to many of the scientific studies which ap- 
peared in the last decades of the nineteenth century, and some of 
his own beliefs and interests reflect the influence of these books. In 
all likelihood this reading was responsible for the attention Howells 
continued to give to psychical investigations after the appearance of 
The Undiscovered Country, and his own references to this reading 
are of great assistance in determining his sources and influences. 
Cooke has suggested that he got some of his material from the 
Proceedings of the (English) Society for Psychical Research® For 
this there is some corroborative evidence, for in one story Howells 
suggests familiarity with the Society,? and in another he seems to 
indicate an acquaintance with the work on thought-transference which 
appeared in the Proceedings.!° There are other indications that this 
publication provided the background for some of his stories. Refer- 
ences to such authors as Crookes, James, Royce, Shaler, and Ribot 
are present in his work, and these enable us to trace the develop- 
ment of his interests with more certainty. 


In most instances the reading was not actually the source of his 
ideas but merely provided him with additional material for subjects 
which arose from his own experience. During his lifetime Howells 
was troubled on several occasions by a series of recurrent dreams. 
One of these began during the first year of his consulate in Venice 
and repeated itself over a period of eight to ten months.!! He con- 
sidered it unique at first, but it later occurred to him to start an 
inquiry in the Contributors’ Club in the Atlantic Monthly to de- 


7 The Undiscovered Country, pp. 372-373. 


8 Delmar Gross Cooke, William Dean Howells, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1922, pp. 187, 189. 


9 Questionable Shapes, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1903, p. 25. 


10 Between the Dark and the Daylight, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1907, p. 119. 


11 Impressions and Experiences, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1896, p. 125. 
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termine whether other people had similar experiences.!2 He was 
surprised to find that many readers could report similar experi- 
ences,!3 and he stored the fact away for future use. In 1885 he 
mentioned it to Hamlin Garland as a subject for a story. 


What would you think of my doing a story dealing with the 
effect of a dream on the life of a man? I have in mind a tale 
to be called “The Shadow of a Dream” or something like that 
wherein the principal character is to be influenced in some 
crisis, I don’t know quite what, through the memory of a dream 
which is to pursue him in actual life and have some share in the 
final catastrophe, whatever that may turn out to be.!4 


Despite Garland’s lack of enthusiasm, this idea eventually took 
form in The Shadow of a Dream. In this story Douglas Faulkner 
is seriously ill with some obscure nervous malady and in addition 
is troubled by a recurrent dream of a malignant nature. We learn 
eventually that this dream was an intimation that his wife was in 
love with Mr. Nevil, a minister who is an old friend of Faulkner’s 
and who is staying with the couple. After Faulkner’s death, his 
wife learns of the content of his dream, and she finds it impossible to 
marry Nevil under such a shadow. 


Our first reaction is to accept the physician, Dr. Wingate, as 
Howells’ spokesman. Wingate maintains that the dream was an 
effect, not a cause of Faulkner’s condition, and he feels no necessity 
for considering it seriously as having a basis in fact. However, there 
is much evidence in the story to suggest that Mrs. Faulkner and 
Nevil were actually in love while Faulkner was still alive. We might 
say that Faulkner recognized this and that the painfulness of this 
awareness resulted in his suppressing it, whereupon it expressed 
itself in the uninhibited environment of his dreams. But if we go to 
the Proceedings of the S.P.R., we may find there the contemporary 
theory with which Howells was toying. The principal subject treated 
in the early volumes was thought-transference,!5 and Howells may 
have been speculating on the possibility of some such phenomenon. 
If he read the series of articles on automatic writing which F. W. H. 
Myers contributed,!® however, he may have been thinking in terms 
of unconscious cerebration induced by telepathy. This possibility is 


12 Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 45, June, 1880, pp. 859-860. 
13 Impressions and Experiences, p. 125. 


14 Hamlin Garland, Roadside Meetings, Macmillan & Co., New York, 1930, 
pp. 60-61. 

15 See Vol. 1, pp. 13-64, 70-97; Vol. 2, pp. 1-11, 24-42, 161-215, etc. 

16“On a Telepathic Explanation of Some So-called Spiritualistic Phenom- 
ena,” Vol. 2, pp. 217-237; “Automatic Writing,” Vol. 3, pp. 1-63 and Vol. 4, 
pp. 209-261. 
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much stronger, for it would be more likely to leave Faulkner’s aware- 
ness on a subconscious level where it would express itself in dreams. 
In any case, however, I do not believe that Howells limited himself 
very rigorously to any one rationale of Faulkner’s behavior. All of 
his treatment of psychic phenomena is characterized by evasiveness ; 
he preferred to skirt the problem rather than commit himself. 


About 1885 Howells, under the influence of John Fiske and 
Tolstoy, came once more to view religion as a vital and efficacious 
aspect of human experience after many years of rather firm agnos- 
ticism. At first he was concerned only with the potential ethical 
influence of religious belief, but with time the belief in immortality 
came increasingly to claim his attention. He clearly gave no credence 
to an after-life during the writing of The Undiscovered Country, 
but-by a trick of fate he was later drawn toward belief in precisely 
the same way as was Dr. Boynton in that novel. On March 3, 1889, 
Howells suffered a terrible blow in the death of his daughter Wini- 
fred. In his longing for consolation he struggled to believe that death 
was not the end, but faith proved difficult. 


. . . | am trying, as I can, to imagine her well and happy 
somewhere. I wish to think of her as not only freed from her 
long pain, but emancipated from what is clumsy and cruel and 
uncouth in all earthly conditions. But at the end, I come back 
sore from head to foot and grovel in the mere sense of loss. 
Never to hear, never to see, never to touch, till time shall be no 
more! How can I bear that?!” 


The pain did not pass, and in the continued emptiness of those 
days the hope offered by this thought must have proved increasingly 
seductive. William James wrote him in terms that “more than any- 
thing else enabled our hearts to lay hold on faith again,”!§ and a short 
time later Howells wrote to Alice James that “we shall go to her, 
but she will not return to us. This fact has changed the whole import 
of death and life; they seem at times almost convertible.”’!9 


It is probable that the first serious defence of immortality which 
carried any weight with Howells was John Fiske’s Destiny of Man. 
This book was a reinterpretation of the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion as merely adding proof for the existence of a purposeful God 
in a planned universe. In the light of this belief, Fiske found im- 
mortality a logical necessity, for to deny it would be to rob the 
universe of its meaning. He accepted immortality “not in the sense 
in which I accept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a 


17 Life in Letters, Vol. I, p. 425. 
18 [bid., Vol. I, p. 426. 
19 Loc. cit. 
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supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work . . . I feel 


. . . that what we call death may be but the dawning of true knowl- 
edge and of true life.”’2° 


Another writer who was to prove influential on this subject was 
William James. We know that Howells read James’ essay “The Will 
to Believe,”?! which appeared in 1896, and he probably also read 
“Is Life Worth Living?” which had been published a year earlier. 
He responded eagerly to the idea “that we have a right to believe 
the physical order to be only a partial order; that we have a right 
to supplement it by an unseen spiritual order which we assume on 
trust, if only thereby life may seem to us better worth living.”?? The 
concept of immortality thus appeared as something not requiring 
rigid scientific proof for its acceptance and not disproved by the 
absence of such proof. These influences, together with Royce’s The 
Conception of Immortality (1900) and Shaler’s The Interpretation 
of Nature (1893) led Howells on in his consideration of the belief, 
and he used it as the subject of some of his later stories. 


“Though One Rose from the Dead” seems to be based partly on 
James’ position and partly on the reading Howells had done earlier 
in S.P.R. Proceedings. The Alderlings are artists who are both 
equally agnostic and have no belief in an after-life. But Marian 
Alderling, out of her great love for her husband, pleads with him 
to try to believe, for if he does believe, she says, he will surely live 
again. These two people have an amazing ability to communicate with 
each other mentally. Each can tell what the other is thinking, so 
much so that Alderling says he can’t work sometimes because his 
wife’s thoughts annoy him. They respond to each other’s mentally 
expressed wishes, and each knows when the other wants him. This 
seems once again the influence of Howells’ reading on thought- 
transference. 


When the psychologist Wanhope visits Alderling after Mrs. 
Alderling’s death, the artist tells him that he feels the presence of 
his wife all about him, and that after the funeral service he thought 
he heard her say to him, “I will come for you.” But he maintains 
that he is certain this never really happened, that it was merely an 
aberration of his mind which resulted from his intense longing to 
have her back, here or hereafter. 


I don’t deny that she is living, but I can’t believe that I shall 
ever live to see her again, or if you prefer, die to see her... 


20 John Fiske, The Destiny of Man, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1884, 
p. 116. } 
21 Questionable Shapes, p. 159. 


22 William James, Essays on Faith and Morals, Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1943, p. 21. 
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I know it is all foolishness, as well as you do, all craziness. If 
she is alive it is because she believed she should live, and I shall 
perish because I didn’t believe.” 


In the end, however, Alderling hears his wife’s voice again, and 
he is drowned as he rushes madly into the bay calling “I am coming! 
I am coming!” Of course, this too may have been a delusion, and it 
leaves the whole question up in the air. That is probably just where 
Howells wanted it, for he was hardly prepared to commit himself. 


The validity of apparitions was a subject dealt with extensively 
by the members of the Society for Psychical Research. An early 
report by a committee appointed to investigate known cases of 
apparitions maintained that they were merely forms of thought- 
transference or “transferred impressions.”24 A conflicting report 
appeared later in which a ghost was defined as “a manifestation of 
persistent personal energy, — or as an indication that some kind of 
force is being exercised after death which is in some way connected 
with a person previously known on earth.”?5 This view was attacked 
and defended in further articles.”6 


In the story “His Apparition” Howells deals with this phenome- 
non. Hewson, the central character, sees an apparition while he is a 
guest in the home of a friend, and when the story gets out, he agrees 
to buy the house in order to prevent financial loss to the owner. 
Later he marries a girl who had also been a guest at the time and 
who believes in the ghost. 


The conclusion of the story may represent the position at which 
Howells had arrived. When Hewson is discussing the affair with 
his father-in-law, Hernshaw says that “if anything came to me that 
would help shore up my professed faith in what most of us want to 
believe in, I would take the common-law view of it. I would believe 
it was innocent till it proves itself guilty. I wouldn’t try to make it 
out a fraud myself.”?”? Hewson agrees with him and tells him that 
while he often pretends not to believe in the ghost when telling about 
it, he really does believe in it. His wife not only believes that the 
apparition was real but also feels that Hewson could bring it back 
and make it reveal its message if he had a more strenuous faith. 


23 Questionable Shapes, p. 213. 

24W. F. Barrett et al, “A Theory of Apparitions,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 2, 
1883-1884, pp. 157-186. 

25 F. W. H. Myers, “On Recognized Apparitions Occurring more than a 
Year after Death,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 6, 1889-1890, pp. 13-65. 

26 See F. Podmore, “Phantasms of the Dead from another Point of View,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 6, 1889-1890, pp. 229-313, who maintains that apparitions are 
merely telepathically-induced hallucinations, and Myers’ reply in the same vol- 
ume, “A Defense of Phantasms of the Dead,” pp. 314-357. 

27 Questionable Shapes, pp. 101-102. 
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She is quite certain that it had a purpose in appearing. The story 
ends with the rather banal suggestion that the apparition had come 
to herald their meeting, for they both believe that their marriage is 
not a mere earthly affair. 


Howells introduced various aspects of the paranormal into many 
other stories, but the treatment is seldom very definite. In “The 
Angel of the Lord” the problem is one of man’s ability to receive 
messages from the next world, but despite Wanhope’s suggestion 
that the environment is capable of influencing us in ways which we 
don’t realize, we are left with the impression that Ormond had 
definitely been suffering from a hallucination. In a letter to his sister 
Aurelia, Howells reveals his purpose in writing “A Sleep and a 
Forgetting.” “I am writing a short story about a girl who had 
actually lost her memory but keeps her personality and mind per- 
fectly otherwise. I knew such a case once, and it interests me to 
work it out in its bearings on the question of the persistence of the 
individuality in another life independently of memory.”*® The psy- 
chiatrist who attends the girl had previously felt that there could be 
no persistence of consciousness except through memory, but this 
case presents a new possibility. 


“IT was wondering whether in some other possible life our 
consciousness would not be more independent of what we have 
been than it seems to be here . . . I mean whether there shall 
not be something absolute in our existence, whether it shall 
not realize itself more in each experience of the moment, and 
not be always seeking to verify itself from the past.” .. . The soul 
that was passing in its integrity through time without the helps, 
the crutches, of itself, why should it not pass so through eternity 
without that loss of identity which was equivalent to annihila- 
tion.?9 


It is interesting that Howells makes his Altrurians — the natives 
of the Utopia which he created in A Traveler from Altruria and 
Through the Eye of the Needle — believers in immortality. Kin 
are not allowed to be present at interments “lest they think always 
of the material body and not of the spiritual body which shall be 
raised in incorruption.”°° Assurance of immortality had clearly be- 
come an important part of Howell’s ideal world. 


In 1909 Howells published two statements on the problem of 
immortality. One of them was his contribution to a symposium 


Pn es letter in the Harvard University Library, dated January 
29 Between the Dark and the Daylight, pp. 27-28. 
— the Eye of the Needle, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1907, 
p. 176. 
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which appeared under the title Jn After Days. Admitting that he 
could not speak from absolute faith, he emphasized the fact that he 
did not actively disbelieve. “There are many things that I doubt, 
but few that I deny; where I cannot believe, there i often trust; and 
as all faith is mystical, I would have the bereaved trust their mystical 
experiences for much truth which they cannot affirm.”3! He put 
great trust in visions which might occasionally come. 

Whether they are natural or supernatural, they are precious; 
whether they are the effect of causes quite within ourselves, or 
are intimations to us from the source of all life that death too 
shall have an end somewhere, somehow, they are to be cherished 
and kept in the heart, and not cast out of it as idle and futile.%? 

And these visions need never fade unless we give up our faith 
completely. 


The attitude presented in The Mother and the Father (1909) is 
similar. At the opening of this dramatic sketch a daughter is born 
to a young couple, and the mother, faced with the miracle of a new 
life, is certain that the child is a manifestation of God, an angel sent 
down from heaven as a sign. In the second scene the daughter has 
just left the house after her marriage, and the parents are left with 
an empty house and empty hearts. The mother has lost her faith in 
the other world and thus cannot quiet her uneasiness by believing 
that the match was made in heaven. In the final scene, however, 
which takes place after the girl’s funeral, the old people have ac- 
quired a new belief, and as they long for a sign from their child, 
they seem to see her standing before them. Howell’s conclusion ap- 
pears to be that if we have faith in immortality, it is true. 


But when the test finally came at the time of his wife’s death, 
Howells could not meet it. The faith he had been struggling to build 
proved no faith at all. Basically a rationalist, he had been waging 
a futile because inevitably half-hearted struggle. If Howells’ interest 
in the paranormal surprises the reader, it is because it is alien to the 
spirit which dominates his work, a spirit which is clearly speculative 
rather than dogmatic, naturalistic rather than supernaturalistic. What 
hope was there that such a mind could bring itself to a position of 
firm faith? Unable to subdue his objectivity, and unable to accept a 
religious faith with which he could integrate the doctrine of im- 
mortality, he found himself at the end, as at the beginning, with 
nothing to believe in. 


Department of English 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, IIl. 


31 Jn After Days, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1910, p. 5. 
32 [bid., p. 6. 











The Thouless Tests of Survival 


VEE PERLMAN 


Not only those newly aware of studies made in psychical research, 
but others who have followed the work, are usually much interested 
in the question whether it is possible to establish strong evidence for 
the survival after death of a person who has made certain antecedent 
or ante-mortem plans toward this purpose. 


In the records of psychical research are to be found reports of 
dual “pacts” or arrangements in which each participant promises to 
attempt post-mortem communication with the survivor. These ex- 
periments run into difficulty, sometimes because of the lack of cor- 
roboration, or because of some other lack of validity. 


Thus it is especially notable that the distinguished English psy- 
chologist and psychical researcher, Professor Robert H. Thouless, 
past president of the Society for Psychical Research (1942-1944), 
and a contributor to various psychical research publications, has 
devised certain tests which he has discussed in the Proceedings of 
the English Society. In “A Test of Survival’! he points out the chief 
reasons for the failure to secure evidence in the past. In the case of 
a sealed envelope containing a message designed to be presented to 
a sensitive after the writer’s death, it is possible that the medium may 
“read” the contents of the envelope by clairvoyance. Also once the 
envelope is opened for checking, the test cannot be resumed; the 
material has no further value. 


In an effort to circumvent such difficulties, Professor Thouless 
devised an enciphered passage, supposedly unbreakable without the 
knowledge of a certain key-word. Now, as we read in the article 
mentioned above (p. 254): 

... It is the key and not the meaningful passage itself that 
I intend to communicate. I could not indeed hope to be able to 
give the original passage since I have largely forgotten it already 
and I shall probably have forgotten even what it was about in 
a few years; the key I hope always to remember... 

... An obvious advantage of this test over the sealed package 
test is that any number of attempts at communication of the key- 
word can be made and tried out. Testing the truth of a single 
false communication finishes the sealed package test, since once 
the package is opened, its contents are known. In the present 
test, on the other hand, a false key may be given in a com- 
munication and may be found to be false by the fact that it does 


1 Proc, S.P.R., Vol. 48 (Part 175), 1946-1949, pp. 253-263. 
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not give a meaningful interpretation of the passage without, 
however, giving any clue as to what is the correct key... 

There is nothing corresponding to the hidden object in the con- 
ventional sealed-package test ; the enciphered passage is open to inspec- 
tion. There is nothing to be discovered by telepathy from any other 
living person than the intended communicator for the key is known 
only to him. Thus this passage could—and should—be printed; the 
key-word would not be written, but would remain, as he hopes, in 
Professor Thouless’ mind, and in his memory should memory survive 
death. Any number of erroneous attempts could go on being made; 
for only the correct key would give sense to the cipher. Professor 
Thouless believed it almost certain that normal decoding methods 
would not work and that the key-word would be arrived at, if at all, 
by paranormal means. This outcome during his life-time would be 
ascribed to telepathy. 

Just as one is bound, when studying an apparently paranormal 
phenomenon, to seek first for all possible sensory or “normal” explana- 
tions, so in the study of mediumship, in the case of a purported com- 
munication, one endeavors to apply the possibility of telepathy, or 
even of retrocognitive telepathy, before one can offer it in evidence 
of a discarnate “message.” As to the last-mentioned paranormal 
faculty, Professor Thouless writes (p. 255): 

I do not see how any test can be devised which completely 
eliminates this possibility [retrocognitive telepathy]. There is, 
however, a way in which such an explanation of a positive result 
can be rendered very improbable. I suggest that repeated attempts 
should be made during my life-time to obtain information as to 
the key-word through mediums. Suppose that these were all 
unsuccessful, while similar attempts after my death were fol- 
lowed by success. Then it would be reasonable to conclude that 
the factor producing success is not one that exists both before 
and after my death (the power of medium or sitters to obtain 
the key by telepathy) but is the respect in which the two periods 
differ — that after my death I am willing to communicate the 
key. It is undoubtedly an understatement of the matter to say 
that the possibility of obtaining the key by telepathy exists both 
before and after my death if my mind vanishes at the time of 
death; it should be far easier to obtain knowledge by a psi 
process from a mind still existing than retrocognitively from one 
that has ceased to exist. 

It is, therefore, an important part of the test that attempts 
should be made while I am still alive to obtain the key through 
mediums . . . If there have been a sufficient number of such 
attempts during my life and all have been unsuccessful while an 
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equal or smaller number of attempts after my death have led to 
success, the conclusion that the key has been supplied by me as 
a still existing communicator and not through a retrocognitive 
telepathic process of the medium or sitters will be very strongly 
indicated. 

Professor Thouless then considers a final obstacle that might 
possibly obstruct the success of the tests, even if communication is 
possible (p. 257) : 

“... It may be difficult for the departed person to remember 
what he has to communicate. The communicator is suffering 
from the disadvantage that he can no longer have the use of his 
material brain. It may well be true that brain traces are not 
essential to remembering, but there is good reason for supposing 
that it is by using them we commonly do remember. If any of 
us had formed the habit of remembering things by recording 
them in a pocket book and we then lost the pocket book we should 
be likely to show many lapses of memory . . . . The departed 
communicator who has lost his material brain may be in a 
similar situation, so, although he can correctly remember a 
number of things, he may find it difficult to remember particular 
things that he wants to remember .. . 

To meet such a situation, Professor Thouless planned to have 
his memory “jogged” by depositing with the S.P.R. “a sealed 
envelope which contains a clue which should remind me of the key 
although it should not suggest it to anyone else” (p. 258). However, 
he later abandoned this idea. 

While Professor Thouless felt that his first cipher was unsolvable 
even by expert decoders, he decided, because a theoretic possibility 
existed that this first cipher might be broken, to add another “in an 
absolutely unbreakable system, i.e., in one which cannot be deciphered 
without knowledge of the key although the system of ciphering is 
fully known” (p. 258). 

Not very long after these first two enciphered passages were 
published, a cipher expert discovered the key word to the first ; which 
was then of no further use. Professor Thouless thereupon produced 
another to take its place, described in his paper, “Additional Note 
on a Test of Survival’? and numbers two and three still stand. 

Both of these tests offer an opportunity to any number of persons 
who wish to make use of them during Professor Thouless’ lifetime 
to experiment in telepathy or clairvoyance. These carefully contrived 
experiments should be a challenge to as ‘many serious researchers as 
possible. 


2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 48 (Part 176), 1946-1949, pp. 342-343. 
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Yet in the decade since they were published, few attempts to decode 
his text have been made. The public was asked to report results of 
any kind. Mrs. K. M. Goldney of the S.P.R. has made two attempts 
while sitting with mediums, once alone in February, 1956, and once 
with another sitter in November, 1956; but the correct keys were 
not given in either of these attempts.’ 


Obviously a successful result occurring after Professor Thouless’ 
death would lose some validity unless many endeavors to obtain the 
key were to have been made during his lifetime. Therefore he hopes 
that persons in the U. S. A. and elsewhere, interested in psi phe- 
nomena, will make numerous trials and report their efforts, including 
dates, places, and names of those involved, to the American Society 
for Psychical Research, 880 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York, 
which in turn will forward them to the S.P.R. in London. 


Cipher #2 is as follows: INXPH CJKGM JIRPR FBCVY 
WYWES NOECN SCVHE GYRJQ TEBJM TGXAT TWPNH 
CNYBC FNXPF LFXRV QWOQL. 


It is based on the Vigenere letter square. The key is a continuous 
passage indicated by the title of a literary work. The medium need 
give only the title. Professor Thouless reproduces the Vigenére square 
in his first article cited and describes the system used. Persons in the 
New York area who so desire may consult this in the A.S.P.R. 
library or in the reference department of the New York Public 
Library at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. If not available at libraries 
in other localities, a copy of Part 175 may be purchased for $1.50 
from the Society for Psychical Research, 1 Adam and Eve Mews, 
Kensington, London, W. 8. 

Cipher #3 is: BTYRR OOFLH KCDXK FWPCZ KTADR 
GFHKA HTYXO ALZUP PYPVF AYMMF SDLR UVUB. 


This is a meaningful passage, not a quotation, based on the Play- 
fair system (as was the first) but with a method of encipherment so 
complex as to be practically unbreakable, according to the cipher 
expert who broke the first, and who suggested this method. The 
key for #3 consists of two words which, says Professor Thouless, 
“will be the proof I hope to give of survival after my bodily death” 
(p. 342, second paper). He requests those interested in psychic 
phenomena to invite as many cryptographers as possible to try their 
skill on his tests; and he writes: 

. .. If even cipher experts cannot discover the key while I am 
alive, no normal intellectual process could enable a medium (who 
is not a cipher expert) to do so after my death (p. 256, first 
paper ). 


3 Letter to the author from Professor Thouless, dated October 16, 1958. 
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I think it should be regarded as strong evidence for my 
survival if I manage to communicate the key for either passage 
after my death, if also attempts made by similar methods before 
my death have failed. It would be still better if I could communi- 
cate both, particularly if they were communicated through dif- 
ferent mediums to different sitters (p. 261). 


Since Part 176 of Proceedings S.P.R., containing the second article, 
is out of print and thus can be consulted only in certain libraries, the 
information published therein by Professor Thouless about the method 
of encipherment used for Passage #3 is given here: 

. . . The original passage is enciphered by the Playfair system 
[cf., for example, Encyclopedia Britannica article on “Codes and 
Ciphers”’] using the first of the key words. A single letter chosen 
at random is then put at the beginning and end of the enciphered 
passage and it is enciphered again by the Playfair system using 
the second key word. The introduction of the additional letter 
at the beginning and end is simply to throw the letter pairs out 
of step with one another in the two encipherments. 

I will illustrate the method with the passage “Balm of hurt 
minds.” Let us suppose the two key words are “psychical” and 
“research.” The two Playfair letter squares will be: 


I II 

PSYCH RESAC 

IALBD HBDFG 

EFGKM IKLMN 

NOORT OPQTU 

UVWXZ VWXYZ 

The passage is first enciphered by the first letter square: 

Original BA LM OF HU RT MI ND SX 
Ist encipherment DL DG VO PZ TN ED TI CV 
Ist encipherment (re-paired) PD LD GV OP ZT NE DT IC VP 
2nd encipherment OB OL HZ PQ YU KC FO NR WO 


And, written in blocks of five, the passage becomes : 
QOBOLH ZPQYU KCFOQ NRWO 

The second encipherment requires one modification of the 
standard Playfair method. Normally, any letter pair containing 
the same letter twice repeated, is broken up by the interpolation 
of an X between the two. This method will not do for the second 
encipherment because: (i) after the interpolation, the pairing 
of the two encipherments would no longer be out of step, and 
(ii) decipherment would be made difficult by the absence of any 
indication of which letter was an added one. The difficulty can 
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be overcome by breaking up any such letter pair for the second 
encipherment by the interpolation of another double letter, not 
necessarily “XX.” For example, suppose the first encipherment 
gave the letter pairs: DN RA AL TP. These would be re-paired 
as .D NR AA L. Let us now insert a double C between the two 
As: .D NR AC CA L. The letter pairs now remain out of step 
after the interpolation. There is no difficulty in deciphering since 
it will be apparent that the CC must be dropped out for the 
second decipherment since no pair that is not interpolated could 
possibly have the second letter the same as the first (pp. 342-343). 


It should perhaps be mentioned here that there is no need for 
persons wishing to take part in Professor Thouless’ experiment to 
study the methods of encipherment before attempting to get the keys. 
It is only when a key has been received and one wants to know 
whether it is the correct key that one needs to study the methods of 
encipherment. During Professor Thouless’ lifetime such a study will 
not be necessary since he can state whether or not the key is correct. 
If keys dre received after his death, then the methods of encipherment 
will have to be worked out. 


Finally, Professor Thouless urges that others prepare virtually un- 
breakable ciphers so that the keys, if not revealed ante-mortem, may 
provide evidence of survival. He states that there must be a different 
key for each cipher, no matter how many are constructed. He recom- 
mends both methods which he used in tests 2 and 3, but observes that 
the Playfair method of number 3 “is less trouble than the other” 
(p. 343). 


131 East 34th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 




















The Chesebrough-Pond’s ESP Television Contest 


CARROLL B. NASH 


A television program titled “ESP,” sponsored by Chesebrough- 
Pond’s Inc., was presented by the American Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion during the summer of 1958. The writer served as Consultant 
and Technical Advisor on Parapsychology. The ESP tests performed 
in connection with this program were in three categories: (1) non- 
televised tests given to applicants for the studio contest, (2) tele- 
vised tests given to the studio contestants, and (3) television tests 
given to home contestants. 


The tests in the first category were conducted by Miss Joni Ross, 
who was subsequently employed by the Parapsychology Foundation 
for further testing of the most successful subjects, and may be re- 
ported by her. The tests in the second category, in which the targets 
and calls were publicly televised, are too few to provide a meaning- 
ful study. Their insignificant deviation from mean chance expectancy 
suggests that the conditions of testing, which were designed for 
entertainment as well as for the preclusion of non-ESP effects, were 
not conducive to the expression of ESP. At the same time it indicates 
that non-ESP factors were successfully prevented from causing a 
significant deviation. 


The tests in the third category—those participated in by the 
home audience—constitute the body of this report. These tests were 
given on the four consecutive Friday evenings of July 11, 18, 25 and 
August 8, 1958. For each of the four tests, a deck of playing cards 
was selected at random by Mr. Vincent Price from fifty decks. The 
cards in each deck were previously arranged in random order by 
use of a table of random numbers, and the face of each card masked 
with opaque adhesive plastic. After selecting one of the decks, Price 
shuffled the cards and removed the upper five to be targets for the 
home audience. A prize of $100,000 was offered to any contestant 
who mailed in a postcard within the specified time listing the symbols 
of the five target cards in correct order. 


The entries were counted and those that were valid with the first 
two calls correct were separated by Radioland Mail Service, Spring- 
field Gardens, N. Y. Entries were voided for reasons such as illegi- 
bility and failure to specify both suit and number for each of the five 
targets. No separate count was made of the voided entries. The 
results are presented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
First two calls correct 
Date No. of Entries Exp. freq. Obs. freq. Dev. 
7/11 3.179 x 105 117.6 23 — 94.6 
7/18 2.070 x 105 76.5 33 — 43.5 
7/25 3.964 x 105 146.6 11 —135.6 
8/ 8 6.920 x 105 255.9 23 —232.9 
Total 16.133 x 105 596.6 90 —506.6 


The names and addresses of the 90 contestants who listed the 
first two targets correctly will be released for research purposes to 
parapsychologists upon request. On the basis of the observed fre- 
quency of entries with the first two calls correct (90), the expected 
frequency of total entries is 243,360 if the preference factor is neg- 
lected. The preference factor results from psychological favoring of 
one target over another. As the observed frequency of total entries 
is 1,613,300, 85% of them would have to be voided to result in an 
expected frequency of 243,360. 


Of the 90 entries with the first two calls correct, only one had a 
third call correct. The deviation of the latter value from mean chance 
expectancy, on the basis of an observed frequency of 90 entries with 
the first two calls correct, is —4.19. Although this deviation is not 
affected by the voiding of entries, as is the deviation of entries with 
the first two calls correct, it is of the same magnitude on a percentage 
basis as the latter. This suggests that the negative deviation of 
entries with the first two calls correct (Table 1) did not result 
primarily from the voiding of entries. 


Also it appears unlikely that so large a negative deviation of 
correct entries resulted from the preference factor alone. For these 
reasons, psi-missing is suggested. However, since the number of 
voided entries is not known and since it is not practicable to analyze 
the eight million calls by the Greville method! which excludes the 
preference factor, the results are inconclusive. 


1 Greville, T. N. E., Annals of Mathematical Statistics, Vol. 15, No. 4, 1944. 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
St. Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 











In Memoriam: Mrs. W. H. Salter 


GARDNER MURPHY 


In the death of Mrs. W. H. Salter on April 22, 1959, we have 
lost one of the few remaining links with the great classical period 
of automatic scripts bearing on the survival problem, and ushering 
in the systematic psychological study of intercommunication between 
automatists. This period began in England with Mrs. A. W. Verrall’s 
report on her own scripts (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 20, 1906, pp. 6-432). 
Mrs. Verrall, lecturer in classics at Newnham College (one of the 
two colleges for women at Cambridge), was the wife of a Cambridge 
professor in the same field. The Verralls were both interested in the 
new studies of automatism (especially the involuntary production of 
communications from living and perhaps likewise from deceased 
persons) and Mrs. Verrall, starting in 1901, had devoted herself 
for many months to the attempt to develop the art of automatic 
writing, and had ultimately succeeded. Her report contains several 
incidents apparently portraying telepathic communication from her 
husband and others, and some curious beginnings of evidence of 
communication with the deceased. 

Their daughter, Helen de G. Verrall (later Mrs. W. H. Salter), 
reared in this atmosphere, equally devoted to scholarship and to 
everyday common sense as her parents lived out these things in 
their lives, early saw the naturalness and impressiveness of her 
mother’s automatic scripts, and was soon producing scripts of her 
own. Many of these contained “cross references,” as Professor 
James H. Hyslop called the appearance of essentially the same 
material through two automatists at about the same time, and also 
“cross correspondences” in the sense in which the term was developed 
by Alice Johnson and J. G. Piddington: the communication through 
two or more automatists of phrases and other details not in them- 
selves meaningfully connected, but when sufficient in quantity and 
coherence, indicating a unified message. The cross-correspondence 
method, which began to appear in the scripts of a number of auto- 
matists shortly after the death of F. W. H. Myers in 1901, offered 
fundamentally new material on the survival problem. The various 
disparate fragments could not well be interpreted as expressions of 
telepathy from the mind of any single living individual, yet might 
well be interpreted as examples of intentional fragmentation of a 
message having a common origin; indeed, an origin often reflecting 
the individuality of the deceased communicator. In these cross corre- 
spondences, Helen Verrall and her mother, together with the Ameri- 
can medium, Mrs. L. E. Piper, and several other automatists, took 
part over a period of more than a decade. 
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Miss Verrall’s marriage in 1915 to Mr. W. H. Salter in no way 
reduced her concern with the cross-correspondence method as a basic 
aim of psychical research. On the contrary, Mr. Salter became 
deeply interested in this activity of the Verrall family, shared deeply 
in the sense of its importance, and became a staunch supporter 
of the contribution which automatic script and the cross-correspon- 
dence method could make. His wife’s activity as an automatist was, 
however, affected by her mother’s death in 1916, and the period of 
the great cross correspondences may be said to have come to a close 
at about this time. Through the remainder of their long life together, 
the Salters continued as active students of these phenomena, and 
indeed of the whole realm of psychical research. 


By referring to their continued participation in psychical research 
I have in mind especially their long and close association with the 
London S.P.R. Mrs. Salter was Editor of Proceedings and Journal 
for a number of years, as well as Honorary Research Officer. Her 
publications are too numerous to mention. Mr. Salter was Honorary 
Secretary of the S.P.R. for more than 30 years and President in 
1947-48. Their long and devoted service to the organizational and 
administrative life of the Society and their stalwart good judgment 
did much to maintain on an even keel the scientific integrity of the 
group, together with its bold and free concern with new types of 
investigation. Mrs. Salter’s keen interest was also shown, for 
example, in attending the First International Congress of Psychical 
Research in Copenhagen in 1921 as one of the English delegates and, 
with her husband, many other national and international gatherings 
until and including the 1955 Conference on Spontaneous Phenomena 
organized by the Parapsychology Foundation. 


My first meeting with Mrs. Salter was at the Hanover Square 
offices of the S.P.R. in London in 1921, whither I had gone to seek 
information about the cross correspondences from an automatist 
who had played such an important role in their development. She 
was eager to help in every way, and my conversations with her, and 
with Alice Johnson and J. G. Piddington, were substantial and 
realistic introductions to the human as well as the technical side of 
the research. The utter simplicity, naturalness, and sound common 
sense of Helen Salter were associated with a slight reserve which 
in later years disappeared as we got to know one another better, 
and as she became more direct and vigorous in her animated dis- 
cussion of the “old” and the “new” ways of psychical research. With 
a freshness and breeziness more characteristic of a very young woman 
than of a woman nearing her later years, she told me in 1949 at 
their home, the Crown House, Newport, Essex, how each era had 
to produce its own methods; how she felt that the approach through 
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automatisms and cross correspondences, having made its great con- 
tribution, had to move on to be replaced by an era of quantitative 
experimentation. Bringing back today my mental images of her 
dating from 1921 and from 1949, it is curious to find how much 
more of youth and vivacity I find in the /ater images; and not, I 
think, entirely because of my own increasing acquaintanceship with 
her or my deepening appreciation of the magnitude of her contribu- 
tion to psychical research. She was one of the strong, sound, creative, 
and devoted members of that little central S.P.R. group to which we 
owe so much for the development of a basic research tool in psychical 
research : the analysis of automatic scripts and its pioneering adapta- 
tion to the unraveling of the problem of survival of bodily death. 


Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


Obituary 


Mr. Lawson Purdy 


We regret to report the death of Mr. Lawson Purdy, at the age of 
ninety-five, on August 30, 1959, at his home in Port Washington, 
New York. Mr. Purdy joined the A.S.P.R. in 1908. He was a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees and Treasurer for more than 25 years 
and played an active and invaluable role in ‘guiding the Society’s 
financial program until his resignation from the Board in 1947, 
because of failing physical strength. 


Holding a degree from New York Law School, Mr. Purdy gave 
up his practice in 1906 to devote his time to public service. A dis- 
tinguished civic leader, he was responsible for many tax, housing, 
and zoning reforms in the New York City area. From 1896 onward, 
he held office in a large number of important civic organizations: 
President of the City Department of Taxes and Assessments; Secre- 
tary of the New York Tax Reform Association; Board Chairman of 
the Regional Plan Association; Secretary and Director of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, and President of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, to name but a few. Although his eyesight failed in recent 
years, Mr. Purdy remained active, alert, and interested in the affairs 
of the Society almost to the end. 











Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


This letter is prompted by the article “A Reporter at Large: 
Looking into Psi,” by Kevin Wallace, in the March 14, 1959, issue 
of The New Yorker. The incident I am about to set down here may 
be of some interest to the Society. I have, understandably, mentioned 
it to only a very few individuals who, while retaining an objective 
attitude toward such phenomena, do not necessarily dismiss what 
is perceived as mere hallucination. The episode is as follows: 


During the summer of 1957 my wife and I had a visit from a 
woman whom I had known quite well more than 20 years earlier 
when we both worked for the same newspaper in the news depart- 
ment. For the purpose of this statement we shall refer to her as 
“Miss Rigby.” During lunch she referred to her “guides,” as she 
called them, when discussing her plans or decisions, whether in the 
immediate present or in the future. For instance, the question whether 
or not she would stay with us for supper was a matter which she 
would have to refer to her “guides.” 


After lunch, my wife and Miss Rigby went outside to sit in a 
little enclosed place, surrounded by shrubs and trees, which we 
generally call the “coffee nook.” There she gave my wife a lengthy 
dissertation on how she had acquired extrasensory perception, stress- 
ing the long and arduous exercises she had undertaken to make her 
mind blank so that it would be receptive to “messages from my 
guides.” 


Miss Rigby asked my wife, quite persistently, whether she would 
like to have a “demonstration,” i.e., a message from her mother who 
had died the previous March. My wife and I had had some slight 
experience, or should we say, exposure, to this sort of thing. And 
while we do not deny its existence, we feel that what for want of 
a better term we call “subjective mediumship” is not good for the 
“medium” concerned, and that no very worthwhile or constructive 
influences or information come out of it. 


Miss Rigby was at this time about 60 years of age, or more, well 
preserved, and in good physical health. She was neatly and smartly 
dressed, yet without ostentation of any kind. I should mention that 
when I had known and worked with her back in the 1930’s she was 
proficient at her job. She had a remarkable memory for events that 
she had dealt with from day to day, in the course of her newspaper 
work as a telegraph editor. She had something of a photographic 
mind, i.e., once she had seen a word in print, she retained in her 
mind the spelling of it, including the spelling of obscure names of 
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Asian government officials and the like. As I had not seen Miss 
Rigby in the intervening years, I was surprised and disturbed by 
what appeared to me to be her conscious surrender to “influences” 
or “powers” over which she had no control and which, it appeared, 
controlled her. After she had seemingly surrendered herself, she 
could not, she said, recall anything that went on, nor did she wish to. 


As noted above, she gave my wife a “demonstration” in which she 
said she was in touch with my wife’s deceased mother. I was not 
present at this, but my wife was perturbed that a woman of Miss 
Rigby’s apparent caliber (this was their first meeting) should allow 
herself to abandon her will and free choice to an influence or control 
beyond her comprehension and/or consciousness. 


Later in the afternoon, about 4 o'clock, I joined my wife and 
Miss Rigby and Miss Rigby insisted that she should give another 
“demonstration,” this time in my presence. I suggested that we go 
to the canvas “tipi” that we have set up in the summertime on our 
place, where our small boy and his friends like to camp. 


The North American Plains Indian tipi, as you may know, is so 
constructed that a fire may be lit in the center, and the construction 
is such that the smoke rises through an opening at the top. There 
was no need of a fire to keep us warm on this June afternoon, but 
I did make a small fire from poplar wood cut from our place — 
white poplar (trembling aspen), known as cottonwood in some parts 
of the United States. We use this wood for fire in the tipi because 
it is non-resinous and does not throw sparks, thus eliminating a fire 
hazard. 


While the base of the tipi is about 25 feet in diameter, there is 
a canvas screen, or wall, running around the perimeter, hanging from 
the tipi poles about three feet down to the earth floor around the 
inside of the tipi. We sit on this canvas. However, Miss Rigby felt 
that she would prefer to have a chair, so my wife brought in a 
folding canvas chair on which she sat. 


After gazing into the fire for a few moments she appeared to go 
into a trance, and in a seeming state of “religious” ecstasy she re- 
enacted a scene from Biblical times — Mary Magdalene gathering 
children around her to give them comfort — and quoting from the 
sayings of Jesus as described in the Bible. In this state, and in a 
voice that was not her ordinary or natural voice, she accused me 
of being a non-believer and a disturbing influence. She was wailing 
and moaning, her body swaying from side to side. I was disturbed 
to see this thing happen to an otherwise intelligent and essentially 
decent person, so I got up and left the tipi. I went and got two pails 
and filled them with water from a water standpipe some 150 yards 
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away from the tipi. I don’t know why I did this. A properly laid 
fire in the earth depression in the’ center of the tipi made for the 
purpose is not a fire hazard. Ordinarily we simply let the fire go 
out of its own accord. We sleep beside the fire and have never so 
much as had a hole burned in the blankets. 


I was gone, according to my wife, about ten minutes. During this 
interval, she later told me, Miss Rigby subsided for a time, then 
started talking in her ordinary voice. My wife got up from where 
she had been sitting on the canvas across the tipi opposite to Miss 
Rigby, and bent down to the fire to pick up a smouldering twig to 
light her (my wife’s) cigarette. As she straightened up, she noticed 
Miss Rigby reaching over from her camp chair, as if pointing to a 
place on the canvas surround which lay on the ground. At this 
moment my wife saw a flame in the canvas at the spot where Miss 
Rigby was pointing. The flame appeared to be two or three inches 
high. My wife hurried over to stamp out the flame. As she stamped 
in one place, flame shot up in another place in the canvas, and when 
she stamped on that, flame reappeared where she had stamped the 
first time. Miss Rigby appeared concerned, but remained seated and 
made no effort to assist in extinguishing the flames. My wife said 
that whichever foot she used to stamp out one flame, a flame would 
appear in another place, so she lifted the canvas to try and find out 
what was the agency of the fire — was something burning outside 
the tipi? As she lifted the canvas there was more flame, and my wife 
dropped the canvas in a panic, as she afterwards described it. At 
this moment I appeared in the tipi doorway with the two pails of 
water. My wife turned to see me coming in and cried out at seeing 
the water. But the fire was no longer burning so I had no need to 
put water on it. 

At this point I should tell you that my wife does not panic easily. 
She has done a great deal of camping out in the summer and moun- 
taineering and skiing in Europe in the winter. She is essentially a 
sports-loving, practical, not over-sensitive woman who has worked 
along with me as manager and assistant editor of the farm publica- 
tion of which I was editor for more than seven years. 

Subsequently we examined the place where the flames emerged 
and could find no trace of fire other than the holes burned in the 
canvas. The green grass beneath the canvas showed no sign of being 
so much as scorched. I enclose a piece of the canvas which we cut 
out of the tipi after this incident. [This piece of canvas, with several 
fairly large holes burned in it, together with a photograph of the 
tipi, is on file at the Society.] 


Our previous invitation to Miss Rigby to stay for supper was not 
renewed because, though we did not know — and still do not know 


prem. 
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— the cause of the fire (or how or why it subsided so suddenly), 
we felt that we could not risk having her around our place any longer. 


It would interest us to know if similar incidents with regard to 
fire from inexplicable sources, such as described here, have come to 
the attention of the Society. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jim F. C. Wright! 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Canada 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


In the January, 1959, number of the JourNAL attention has been 
drawn to the extraordinary coincidences between the circumstances 
attending the sinking of a fictitious ship, the Titan, in a novel by 
Morgan Robertson published in 1898 and the details about the sink- 
ing of the Titanic in 1912. W. T. Stead was one of those who perished 
on the Titanic. Nandor Fodor, in his Encyclopaedia of Psychic 
Science (Arthurs Press, London, 1933, p. 368), and Estelle Stead, 
in her My Father (Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London, no date, 
Ch. XVII), have remarked that Stead, in his writings and talks, 
was sometimes haunted by the picture of a sinking ocean liner with 
its attendant horrors. A narrative by the survivor of a shipwreck — 
both, of course, fictitious — in the Pall Mall Gazette for 1886 was 
followed by the editorial note: “This is exactly what might take 
place if liners are sent to sea short of boats.” Twenty-six years later, 
Fodor observes, countless lives were lost on account of the shortage 
of boats on the Titanic. In the Christmas number of the Review of 
Reviews for 1892 — Fodor erroneously sets down the date as 1893; 
Estelle Stead (op. cit., pp. 215-216) gives the correct date — Stead 
wrote a story which described vividly the menace of icebergs in the 
Atlantic and the sinking of a liner. The scenes in the story were laid 
in the Majestic; its commander — even his portrait was given — 
happened to be the real captain of a real ship, the Majestic. Oddly 
enough, he was in command of the Titanic when it went down in 
April, 1912. He perished with Stead. If the story stood alone, we 
should be inclined to dismiss it as a mere coincidence. But it was by 
no means an isolated incident. Condemning the rigor of the S.P.R. 
in a lecture to the members of the Cosmos Club in 1909, Stead 
built up an imaginary picture of himself as shipwrecked and calling 
for help. The psychical researchers who proposed rigid tests were 
like the rescuers who, instead of throwing a rope to the drowning 


1 The letter was also signed by Mr. Wright’s wife, Diana Wright, who 
testifies to the accuracy of Mr. Wright’s description of the occurrence. 
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Stead, besieged him with questions: “How do we know that you are 
Stead? When were you born? What is the name of your grand- 
mother?” In the Pall Mall Gazette story of 1886, the sinking of an 
ocean liner was pictured; in the story of 1892, the captain fated to 
be in command of the Titanic was mentioned; in the lecture of 1909 
Stead figured as the imaginary victim. 


The psychical researcher must realize the danger of toying with 
fanciful coincidences; but one is irresistibly reminded of the sugges- 
tion contained in Osty’s work that a precognition sometimes takes 
more definite shape as the event draws nearer. Estelle Stead nar- 
rates how two ostensible precognitions of her father — a presenti- 
ment that he would have to cancel a contract with the Northern Echo 
and a feeling that he would have sole charge of the Pall Mall Gazette 
— found unexpected fulfillments. The possibility that imaginative 
fiction may foreshadow future events cannot be dismissed on a priori 
grounds, though as psychical researchers we realize how perilous is 
the ground upon which we tread. Published fiction has the advantage 
of being in print and, therefore, dated unambiguously. 


Sincerely yours, 


C. T. K. Chari 


Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
Madras Christian College, Tambaram 
Madras State, India 


Study Group 


Under the direction of Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, the Study Group 
will resume regular monthly meetings on Monday, October 5, 1959, 
at 7:30 P.M., in the Library of the Society. 
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WATER WITCHING USA. By Evon Z. Vogt and Ray Hyman. 
Pp. 248. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1959. 
$4.95. 


“To us, water witching is a fascinating subject in its own right. 
But we also see in this practice one example of a more general 
phenomenon. We are interested in how people cope with the en- 
vironment under conditions of uncertainty and anxiety” (p. 4). In 
such a way do the authors introduce the raison d’étre of their book on 
water witching. 


Vogt is an anthropologist on the instructional staff at Harvard 
University. Hyman has been a professional magician and is now 
research consultant in behavioral studies with the General Electric 
Company. A supplementary article on Water-Well Location by 
Scientific Divination by H. E. Thomas of the United States Geological 
Survey is presented in an appendix. 


The authors have organized their book around six basic questions 
in the following order: (1) What is water witching? (2) Does it 
work? (3) What makes the rod move? (4) Who is the watér witch? 
(5) Under what conditions is witching practiced in the United States? 
(6) Why does water witching continue to be practiced in the United 
States ? 


In describing the source of the data which they use in their attempt 
to provide answers to the questions they pose, the authors say: “The 
first three questions are answered by a careful review and analysis 
of existing literature” (p. 10). Answers to the last three questions 
are based upon data from several sources, although most come from 
a questionnaire distributed to a stratified sample of 500 county agri- 
cultural extension agents chosen from the 3,017 counties in the 
United States that have an agricultural extension service. 


In a short historical section, Vogt and Hyman accept the view of 
Barrett and Besterman! that the use of the divining rod to locate 
water or minerals can be traced back 400 odd years to Georgius 
Agricola in his “great work, De Re Metallica,” although they note 
that some forms of divination have a much longer history. 


To many readers, the most interesting and easily the most contro- 
versial material in the book is presented when the attempt is made to 
answer the question, does water witching work? Basic to the dis- 
cussion is a description of the conditions which the authors believe 


1 The Divining Rod, Methuen, London, 1926. 
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must apply before the “scientist” will agree that witching “works.” 
They say, “The man with scientific training, then, cannot accept the 
simple fact that water was found after a diviner selected the site as 
evidence in favor of water witching. He demands more. He is pre- 
pared to say that witching works only if it can be demonstrated under 
controlled conditions [italics theirs] that it is consistently more suc- 
cessful than (1) the performance that would be expected by ‘chance,’ 
and (2) the performance of the geologist using his knowledge of 
surface cues” (pp. 37-38). 


As Vogt and Hyman see it, two kinds of “facts” are offered as 
evidence in the controversy over the reality of water witching. They 
say, “The first kind [of facts] includes all evidence in which no 
objective standard is available against which we can evaluate the 
diviner’s performance. Such evidence comes from personal experience, 
case histories and anecdotes, and field tests. It is this kind of evidence 
that provides the major support for those who argue for the reality 
of water witching .. .” (p. 39). 


They go on to say that “The second kind of ‘fact’ includes all 
evidence in which an objective base line is available against which we 
can evaluate the diviner’s performance. Such evidence comes from 
field experiments, laboratory experiments, and tests of consistency. 
It is this kind of evidence which is used by those who argue against 
the efficacy of water witching .. .” (pp. 39-40). 


As can be seen from the foregoing passages, Vogt and Hyman are 
prone to discount the merits of conclusions drawn on the basis of 
the use of certain kinds of methodology and tend to emphasize the 
worth of alternative conclusions based upon the use of other forms 
of methodology. Their attack on the “facts” provided by personal 
experience, case history and anecdote is sweeping but may be sum- 
marized in the following way: Human observation, first of all, is 
likely to be exceedingly inaccurate unless it is of the “scientific” kind. 
The antidote for this is, in their view, instrumentation. They say, 
“The scientist has found that the substitution of instruments for 
human judgment reduces disagreement about what is happening. And 
this is a feature of what we call ‘scientific’ observation. It consists 
of specifying and arranging situations such that different observers 
can agree about what has happened” (p. 42). They go on to make the 
point that the inadequacy of human observation constitutes an initial 
difficulty which is multiplied by the fallibility of human memory. 
An illustration of this claim is provided and they conclude with the 
statement that “But this minor change [of detail in recall], quite 
frequently, may make an otherwise believable event appear to be an 
inexplicable marvel” (p. 42). 
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A number of the psychological phenomena associated with the 
perceptual and memory functions are described and offered in a 
general way as explanatory of the untrustworthy nature of these 
functions. Among the phenomena briefly noted are selectivity, level- 
ing, sharpening, assimilation, expectancy set, embellishment, and 
autism. Some interesting examples of these effects are provided. 


Although less critical of the data of certain field tests than they 
are of the data of case history and anecdote, Vogt and Hyman reject 
certain non-experimental field test studies as convincingly evidential 
on the grounds that such studies have not provided “an adequate 
base line against which we can assess the diviner’s ability” (p. 57). 
They go on to say, “No matter how unusual or remarkable the feats 
of a diviner may appear in these tests, they cannot be assessed scien- 
tifically unless we know what someone other than the diviner might 
have accomplished under the same conditions. Without this control, 
as we shall see, the evidence provided from field tests will always be 
inconclusive” (p. 57). 


Here the writers have in mind the following possibilities: (1) the 
diviner may be taking advantage of geological cues in making his 
selections, or (2) water is so prevalent that any selection is bound to 
be a successful one, or (3) because the odds against a successful 
selection are not known, it is likely to be assumed that any degree 
of success will mistakenly be taken as an indication of the dowser’s 
gift of divination. 


Following their rejection of the data from case history and “un- 
controlled” field tests, Vogt and Hyman proceed to a consideration 
of what they describe as controlled experiments. In so doing, they 
identify a number of statistical and logical problems by formulating 
and discussing a hypothetical experiment. Then, as an “excellent 
example” of a controlled experiment with adequate “base lines” they 
briefly describe and discuss the investigation performed under the 
auspices of the A.S.P.R. which is described by L. A. Dale et al 
(1951).2 Vogt and Hyman cite as the conclusion of the authors of 
this study the following statement: “Not one of our diviners could 
for a moment be mistaken for an ‘expert’. . . We saw nothing to 
challenge the prevailing view that we are dealing with unconscious 
muscular activity, or what Frederic Myers called ‘motor automatism’ ” 


(pp. 72-73). 


One other field experiment, that by Ongley, is discussed and it is 
stated that “Not a single one of these [75] water witchers made a 


2“Dowsing: A Field Experiment in Water Divining,” Journat A.S.P.R., 
Vol. 45, 1951, pp. 3-16. 
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record significantly better than chance in a series of experiments 
aa oe 


In addition to the experimental field tests, several laboratory ex- 
periments are cited which afford Vogt and Hyman the opportunity 
to identify certain fallacies of statistical reasoning which they believe 
have afflicted certain studies and which probably account for the 


positive conclusions which have been drawn in certain of the cited 
studies. 


Asa final answer, then, to the question “does water witching work ?” 
the following passage seems fairly to present the view of the authors: 
“It is commonplace to say that the scientist dismisses water witching 
out of prejudice. While it is probably true that many scientists would 
be prejudiced against such a proposition as water witching, the argu- 
ment we are presenting is not one based on prejudice. If we substi- 
tuted some innocuous name such as ‘gluxting’ for water witching, or 
substituted some other more plausible phenomenon, and then backed 
it up with the same amount and kind of evidence that now exists for 
witching, we have no doubt that the unanimous scientific verdict 
would be ‘not proven.’ In other words, we don’t have to resort to 
prejudice to dismiss water witching as invalid. The evidence for it, 
when assembled and examined, is not merely insufficient. . . it is 
appallingly negative. We know of few other hypotheses that have 
been put forth so persistently over such a long span of years with 
such consistently negative experimental findings as the hypothesis 
that water witching ‘works’ ” (pp. 81-82). 


After providing what appears to be an incontestable negative 
answer to the question ‘does water witching work?” Vogt and Hyman 
attempt to explain the basis and mechanism of the movement of the 
divining rod. In a chapter titled From Talking Horses to Talking 
Twigs, they present the thesis that apparently diverse phenomena, 
ranging from “mind-reading horses” through “muscle reading,” 
“table turning,” the ouija board, automatic writing, and water witch- 
ing, are probably explainable in much the same terms. In brief, these 
phenomena depend upon the utilization of cues to evoke unconscious 
motor reactions and are likely to be more readily producible in more 
suggestible individuals. In presenting this view, they say, “We agree 
in part with the explanation of Barrett and Besterman. We agree that 
the ultimate cause [of the movement of the divining rod] is psycho- 
logical rather than physical. We also agree that the unconscious mus- 
cular reaction results from a suggestion from the subconsciousness of 
the diviner. And we agree that this suggestion is based on cues and 
information stored in this subconscious. But we disagree about how 
the subconscious gets its information. We see no need, on the avail- 
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able evidence, to assume that there is any supernatural faculty by 
which the subconscious gets its cues” (p. 127). 


In a further discussion of the divining process as they understand 
it, Vogt and Hyman identify nine steps or stages which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: (1) the diviner learns his “trade” through 
imitation and example. (2) The divining process involves “intense 
concentration” on the task. (3) The state of the diviner is often de- 
scribed as “trance-like.” (4) The musculature of the diviner is under 
“considerable tension.” (5) The divining experience has for many an 
“intense emotional” aspect. (6) This emotional state is favorable for 
the reception of cues of which the diviner is not consciously aware. 
(7) Divining ability “improves with practice.” (8) The diviner has 
no “feed back” from his muscles to tell him that they are responsible 
for initiating the action. (9) There is “a defensive need to assert .. . 
his innocence in regard to the rod’s behavior.” 


The writers then attempt to provide evidence to substantiate the 
existence of certain of the concepts which are basic to their description 
of the witching process and conclude this section of the book with the 
following passage: “This account may not be entirely correct in its 
particulars. Nor does it satisfactorily account for such details as indivi- 
dual differences and the vexing issue of awareness. But the account 
is sufficiently complete to show that the rod’s behavior is a problem 
for psychology and physiology. To resort to supernatural explanations, 
to look for new physical forces, or to apply labels such as ‘seventh 
sense,’ ‘radiesthesia,’ ‘cryptesthesia,’ only complicates and unneces- 
sarily confuses the issue. 


“This is not to say that there are no unknowns in the story of the 
rod’s behavior. There are sufficient unsolved problems to challenge 
the physiologist and psychologist for many decades to come. But 
these problems are not peculiar to water witching. They are problems 
involving the more general questions of human behavior — problems 
such as how stimuli initiate sensory and motor behavior, the com- 
plicated and elusive problem of consciousness and awareness, and 
the dramatic manifestations that occur in abnormal and emotional 
behavior” (pp. 151-152). 


The latter portions of this book have a more obviously anthro- 
pological flavor to them and attempt to (1) describe the typical 
water diviner; (2) describe the conditions under which water divin- 
ing most frequently occurs in the United States; and (3) explain 
why this practice continues to exist. 

As noted before, the principal source of information upon which 


this latter portion of the book is based was a 72 per cent return of 
a questionnaire sent to a stratified sample of 500 county agriculture 
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extension agents. Basing their conclusions largely upon this source 
of information, Vogt and Hyman state that “The substance of our 
findings on the American diviner as a person is that he cannot be 
distinguished from the general rural population by any of the attri- 
butes we have investigated. He seems to fit into his community in 
religion and ethnic affiliation, in education and occupation, and in 
values regarding neighborliness and economic gain. And he is more 
likely to be a man than a woman or a child. He may still be different 
in some way, of course, but our data give us no more clues. The roles 
of individual life history and personality, for example, in the ‘con- 
version’ to water witching must be material for another study” 
(pp. 166-167). 

In dealing with the motivational aspects of the diviner, the writers 
conclude that the incentive to make money is probably not of domi- 
nant importance; there is “evident pride in accomplishment.” The 
“mystical experience” of divining is important for some, and humani- 
tarian considerations are also deemed important. The writers treat 
only briefly of unconscious motivation as it would be presented in 
the language of psychoanalysis. This lack of emphasis reflects what 
they feel to be a lack of significant evidence to substantiate psycho- 
analytic hypotheses. Finally, they believe an important source of 
motivation to be the satisfaction that some diviners have “in what 
they see as a triumph of common sense over scientific knowledge.” 
In attempting to determine the conditions under which dowsing is 
likely to be prevalent in the United States, Vogt and Hyman examine 
a number of plausible hypotheses and conclude that the most signi- 
ficant relationship indicated by their data is the one between the 
number of diviners in a locality and the magnitude of the difficulty 
in locating water. 


Having (they believe) demonstrated that water divining practices 
are not intrinsically valid, and having subsequently “explained” the 
behavior of the divining rod, and, further, having identified the 
prevalence and maintenance of the practice as related to the difficulty 
in locating water, the writers present the following summary view. 
They say, “All of this leads up to our final word on water witching. 
We take the view that water witching is a form of magical divination. 
We do not feel, however, that it is ‘superstitious nonsense’ that 
should be stamped out at all costs, because, like other magical prac- 
tices in our own and other societies, it does something important for 
people in uncertain situations that are, as yet, beyond the control 
of science. 


“Perhaps the most important thing it does is to provide certain 
and very specific [italics theirs] answers which tend to relieve the 
farmers’ anxiety about ground-water resources and to encourage 
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them to go ahead and drill the well. We are certain that Fritz 
Jacoby’s dowsing of wells in Fence Lake encouraged a number of 
farmers to go ahead and drill and get on with the business of develop- 
ing their homesteads, instead of continuing to haul water by team and 
wagon for seven miles. If they drilled deep enough, they all struck 
water whether the well-site was dowsed or not, but the very act of 
dowsing was important in tipping the scales in favor of going ahead 
with the drilling. 


“But it is equally clear that the practice involves certain funda- 
mental costs in the long run. Energy and resources are invested in 
a technique that does not provide any better information about the 
location of shallow underground water supplies than does the good 
judgment of individual farmers who have lived in an area for a long 
time and made common-sense observations of the surface geology 
and of the successes and failures of nearby wells. It is often the 
case that a dowsed well will be located at sites that are inconvenient 
and inefficient for the most economical operation of the house or 
farm. We know of some farmhouses in Fence Lake that have been 
built in inaccessible places on the sides of hills ‘because that is where 
the water witch found the water’” (pp. 212-213). 


In the foregoing, the reviewer has attempted a non-critical descrip- 
tion of the presentation of Vogt and Hyman. However, a few remarks 
of an evaluative nature are in order. The book has a number of 
virtues, not the least of which are its “readability,” its pleasant style, 
its sensible and systematic organization, and much of the information 
it provides. The basic purpose for which this book has ostensibly been 
written, that of determining the relationship between community 
need and coping behavior, is important and commendable. But in one 
very important respect this book does not seem to the reviewer to 
possess the vital characteristic it purports to have, which is objec- 
tivity. The writers claim for their presentation a scientific, unpre- 
judiced quality. The reviewer feels that a good deal of the substantive 
material, as well as the methodology of the writers, constitutes a viola- 
tion of objectivity. More specific indication of the basis for this reserva- 
tion will be cited in the following passages. 


It will be recalled that Vogt and Hyman raise objections to “facts” 
which come from personal experience, case history, and anecdote, 
which, they say, tend to provide support for those who argue for the 
validity of water witching. On the contrary, the writers argue for the 
essentiality of the experimental approach. Although this reviewer is 
somewhat sympathetic to such a point of view, it is apparent that such 
a demand by Vogt and Hyman for experimentation is dependent upon 
the problem, the apparent direction of the results, and those who 
happen to be the users of the methodology. The basis for this asser- 
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tion is two-fold: (1) Characteristically much of the work of the anthro- 
pologist is non-experimental and probably would be characterized by 
an unsympathetic observer as anecdotal; and (2) specifically, in the 
latter stages of their study, the authors use a questionnaire approach 
in which they depend upon, and apparently take seriously, the obser- 
vations and reports of various individuals (county agents). From 
these “uncontrolled observations and reports,” they subsequently 
draw some fairly positively stated conclusions. It is difficult to see 
how the acceptance of the non-experimental approach by Vogt and 
Hyman in their own research, following their critical appraisal of it 
when it has been associated with apparently favorable results for the 
dowsing hypotheses, is consistent with their claim of objectivity. 


It is the reviewer’s opinion, also, that Vogt and Hyman have made 
use of a persuasive, but non-objective, technique in discussing the 
fallibility of perceptual and memory processes as they (it is claimed) 
have functioned in non-experimental studies of dowsing. One cannot, 
of course, argue away the unreliability of these processes nor overlook 
the pressures that may affect them. And certainly one can, as Vogt 
and Hyman have done, cite examples to illustrate one’s discussion. 
However, it would appear that the sheer naming of numerous 
possible distorting factors and the presentation of a few illustrations 
is hardly a compelling indication either that such factors account for 
distortions in the particular data under consideration or that the 
illustrations provided are particularly appropriate to the set of obser- 
vations being considered. If such were an acceptable procedure, it 
would be possible to quash the conclusions drawn by Vogt and 
Hyman from their questionnaire study by simply pointing out some 
of the various difficulties that have afflicted other questionnaire 
studies in the past. 


Finally (and for the sake of brevity), attention can be called to a 
technique of selection which further negates the idea that Water 
Witching U.S.A. is an objective presentation. In discussing the 
study of dowsing sponsored by the A.S.P.R., Vogt and Hyman cite 
a negative conclusion of the authors (see page 149 of this review) 
regarding the ability of the tested diviners to estimate the depth 
and flow of water. But they do not cite the authors’ additional state- 
ment which still seems to this reviewer to constitute the most defen- 
sible and objective conclusion that can be drawn concerning water 
witching: “But two major issues remain open: (1) Does water 
divining ever occur by virtue of a paranormal process? and (2) is the 
motion of the stick invariably the result of the diviner’s own muscular 
contractions? The present writers do not wish to commit themselves 
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at this time on these issues, believing that far more research is needed 
before they can be answered” (Ref. No. 2, p. 16). 


J. L. WooprurF 


Department of Psychology 
The City College 
New York, N. Y. 


PHENOMENES DE MEDIUMNITE, LEVITATIONS ET 
FANTOMES. By Robert Tocquet. Collection “Bilan du Mystére,” 
Grasset, Paris, 1959. Fes. 450. 


Three of Professor Tocquet’s earlier books have been reviewed in 
this JouRNAL. The present work is a small paper-back in which 
the author considers the question whether paranormal physical phe- 
nomena really occur. He attempts to decide what has most probably 
to be accepted and what to be rejected in the existing reports of such 
phenomena, if one lays aside both favorable and unfavorable prejudice 
and proceeds solely on the basis of evidence. To this end he describes 
on the one hand the facts which he holds to be the most solid among 
those on record, and on the other the manner and circumstances in 
which facts of the same kinds can be and sometimes have been faked. 

The book has six chapters and a bibliography. The first is devoted 
to cases of telekinesis and begins with an account of some of the most 
striking and best attested paranormal motions of objects in the 
mediumship of D. D. Home — the lighting and other conditions 
under which the phenomena occurred being mentioned. The author 
then turns to Eusapia Palladino. After a brief sketch of her life as a 
medium, he describes the experiments with her at the Institut 
Général Psychologique in 1905-1908. Then, in some detail, the im- 
pressive and very carefully controlled experiments of Ochorowicz 
with Stanislawa Tomezyk. 

The second chapter, which is short, concerns levitations of the 
human body. Those of Home are mentioned first, then those of 
Stainton Moses and several Italian cases, one of which at least, with 
the medium Ruggieri, seems to have been both striking and genuine. 

The third chapter deals with psychokinesis. It considers first the 
experiments with dice instituted by J. B. Rhine, and then describes 
several of the devices other than dice that have also been used for 
PK experiments. 
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The fourth chapter, which is the longest in the book, discusses the 
cases involving ectoplasm and materializations — beginning with 
the “phantom” hands seen at times in Home’s séances; then some 
of the partial materializations in Eusapia’s séances ; then an arresting 
description at some length of the phenomena of Guzik and of Kluski, 
too little known to English and American readers; and an account of 
the chief experiments of Dr. Osty with Rudi Schneider. 


Chapter V is a discussion of fraud in physical phenomena that 
purport to be paranormal : first, deliberate fraud; then fraud conscious 
but involuntary; then fraud both involuntary and unconscious. The 
author, whose earlier book, Tout l’Occultisme Dévoilé, was reviewed 
in the October, 1953, issue of this JoURNAL, is anything but naive 
on the subject of fraud in paranormal physical phenomena. 


In the final chapter, Tocquet comments instructively and justly on 
the procedures employed by writers bent on denying at any cost that 
any paranormal physical phenomena have been proved really to occur ; 
and he underlines the great strength of the existing evidence that 
they sometimes do genuinely occur. 


Professor Tocquet is cautious enough on the one hand not to let 
his conclusions go farther than the evidence strictly warrants; and 
on the other, courageous and fair enough to carry them as far as the 
evidence does warrant. It is much to be desired that an English trans- 
lation of this excellent little book should soon be made available. 


C. J. Ducasse 
48 Aberdeen Road 
Riverside, R. I. 


THE SIXTH SENSE. An Inquiry into Extra-Sensory Perception. 
By Rosalind Heywood. Pp. 224. Chatto and Windus, London, 1959. 
21s. 

This “sketch,” as Mrs. Heywood modestly calls this book, presents 
so much important matter so well condensed and packed into so few 
pages that one guesses it must have taken years to accomplish. Most 
of us who have been interested for many years in the work of psi 
investigation are sure to have read many accounts of the history of 
the S.P.R. And on opening the book and noting the table of contents, 
one might feel one was about to read familiar and oft-told tales. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. For this reader there is hardly a 
fact or a reference that is not either new, or presented in a way that 
gives it added meaning. 


Psychical research aims at being a science. But is it not—like the 
science of medicine—also an art? Mrs. Heywood, who knows much 
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about the sciences, writes like an artist. I was reminded of the resem- 
blances between the two by the writer’s saying (p. 30), “. . . the poet 
in Myers delighted in the ordered beauty of scientific method.” 

The chapter heading “What is Psi?” reminds one of the serious 
difficulties that have come up in naming it; there have been objections 
to “ESP” and to “Paranormal.” “Psi” then is really a question mark. 
Thus far, it has often been characterized by stating what it isn’t: 
a little like the Indian sages’ “neti neti” —not this, nor that. Professor 
C. J. Ducasse last year pointed out the fallacy of regarding psi as 
definitely “non-physical”: “.. . ‘ESP’ is not the name of an ‘explana- 
tion’ at all but only a name for the fact that . . . we just do not know 
what the explanation is.’’! 

Mrs. Heywood gives two main reasons why psi is ignored; one 
of these is our belief that of course every event has a cause which 
precedes it. The other is this: “Most of us . . . take it for granted that 
consciousness is no more than an aspect of physical processes, that it 
is non-existent apart from a physical brain, and that it can only 
become aware of its surroundings through the medium of a physical 
nervous system” (p. 11). 

As she begins the long history of psi, Mrs. Heywood gives some 
accounts of it in Biblical times, and in classical antiquity. Later in 
the book (pp. 212-213) she notes that Professor H. H. Price has 
recommended taking hints for work in psi from far-off peoples and 
from masses of material collected by anthropologists. We may learn 
even from the “humble savage”, Price said, using an expression that 
lately sounds a bit archaic—since most of the people he means object 
even to being called “natives”! 

A story from another source has it that an earnest teacher, new to 
Africa, hoping to improve the ways of a bright pupil, asked him : “Now 
tell me, what do you think a superstition is?” 

“Oh yes, Ma’am, I know!” he cried eagerly. “This is when a thing 
happen many many times, and you tell the other teacher and you tell 
her and she not believe you—why ?” 

After the many centuries during which the Church had persecuted 
and anathematized against appearances of psi, students of psi en- 
countered in the 19th century a new enemy, the scientist on the brink 
of knowing all and predicting all, who was fiercely opposed to mystery 
of any kind. It is hard to imagine the atmosphere of, say, 1869, when, 
as quoted by Mrs. Heywood, F. W. H. Myers gives an account of a 
starlight walk with Henry Sidgwick: 

«, . | asked him, almost with trembling, whether he thought that 
when Tradition, Intuition, Metaphysics had failed to solve the riddle 

1C, J. Ducasse, Review in Philosophy East and West, Vol. VII, 1958, p. 157. 
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of the Universe, there was still a chance that from any actual observ- 
able phenomena—ghosts, spirits, whatsoever there might be—some 
valid knowledge might be drawn. . .” (p. 30). 

These men, finding that the new certainties of their contemporary 
scientists cramped human values, were anxious to find some certainty 
of their own that was not mere positivism. If these highly trained 
men were frustrated, what of the great majority? D. H. Lawrence, 
who (in spite of his sometimes absurd taste) had some remarkable 
insights, said of this majority : 

“Now you have a poor blind disconnected people with nothing but 
politics and bank-holidays to satisfy the eternal human need of living 
in ritual adjustment to the cosmos in its revolutions. . .’”? 

As in childhood some of us listened to accounts of our stalwart 
grandparents crossing the High Sierras, so we read wistfully, in this 
unheroic age, about the daring and resolution of the “tiny band of 
heretics” (as the author calls them) who founded the S.P.R. in the 
very teeth, grinning away in scorn and ridicule, of their associates. 

It was stirring to read in this book the histories of people whose 
names were so very familiar, and had been for so long. The early 
devotion was continued in our own time, and is memorialized unob- 
trusively by Mrs. Heywood who simply records the facts of certain 
lives. 

G. N. M. Tyrrell, originally a physical scientist, “quite early had 
thrown up a promising career to devote himself to psychical research, 
in spite of the fact that it meant a small income and comparative 
obscurity for the rest of his life” (p. 148). 

Another physical scientist, Whately Carington, engaged in psy- 
chical research, gave up other work, which left him with only £120 
a year. He went to live in an obscure Dutch village in real poverty. 
When invited to apply for an important and remunerative post in 
England, he said, pointing to his papers, “What would become of 
all this ?”” Now to continue (p.154) from the book: 

“In 1938 he did desert his work for a short time to go to Germany 
and rescue a lady who had suffered much at the hands of the Gestapo. 
Later on, the two were married, and for nine years, as his health 
gradually failed, she nursed him—most of the time in a remote 
cottage in Cornwall—and most helpfully collaborated in his experi- 
ments. He died in 1947 at the early age of fifty-four. . .” 

Later (p. 156) the comment is added: 

“Carington’s brilliant gifts would surely have brought large material 
rewards if put to more mundane uses, but, like Tyrrell, he achieved 


2 Quoted in a review by Benjamin de Mott, Hudson Review, Vol. XII, 
Summer, 1959, p. 307. 
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the reward he wanted. His experiments with drawings were a marked 
success,” 

Mrs. Heywood herself once worked with him and had the oppor- 
tunity to witness his sternly careful methods. He collected some 20,000 
drawings, the assessment of which was a staggering task. 


It is very natural that the author should devote the larger part of 
this book to experiences and experiments other than the laboratory 
work. For the first half century, psychical research, growing out of 
the Victorian preoccupation with death and immortality, was con- 
crete, “human,” dramatic and colorful—also much more meaningful 
in general ways; for the last thirty years, the laboratory work, almost 
entirely with cards, is drab, undramatic and abstract ; although abso- 
lutely necessary to convince—or to try to—those laggard scientists 
too stubborn to experiment for themselves. (However, the day of 
the Positivist is passing; there are signs in many directions.) 

So we have here seven chapters on mediumship, beginning with 
Mrs. Piper, who converted William James to the realization that 
something queer was going on, even if not discarnate messages. Mrs. 
Piper was an American, much less distinguished and less highly 
educated than those extraordinary Englishwomen with whom, for a 
decade or so, she engaged in cross correspondences: Mrs. Fleming in 
India, Rudyard Kipling’s sister whose pseudonym was Mrs. “Hol- 
land”; Mrs. Verrall, the mother of the late Mrs. W. H. Salter, very 
highly trained in the classics; Mrs. Coombe-Tennant (Mrs. “Willett” ) 
and others. The well-known Willett scripts have been published only 
in part; it seems the unpublished ones were the most impressive to 
Lord Balfour. Two chapters are devoted to Mrs. Osborne Leonard; 
she is the medium we have perhaps heard most about over here, 
because of Mrs. E. W. Allison, who died last March, and who worked 
with her. Yet I never knew the touching and grim story of Mrs. 
Leonard’s childhood, so sensitively related here. 


One must just say a word about the fascination of the Chapter XIV 
in which Dr. Gilbert Murray and his daughter Mrs. Toynbee are 
shown engaging in the extraordinary telepathy “parlor game,” about 
which he was so casual, and discussions of the drawings by Ossowiecki 
and by the Sinclairs, some of which are here reproduced. 


In a good-humored and fair-minded chapter on the critics of psi, 
Mrs. Heywood speaks of some scientists as “conditioned by the view 
of matter current half a century ago.” All in all, these objectors are 
far more reasonable than they were found to be thirty years ago, 
when Dr. Walter Franklin Prince published a book called The En- 
chanted Boundary. Beneath a somewhat severe manner, Dr. Prince 
had an odd sense of humor; and he delighted in some of the wildly 
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unreasonable “reasons” given by scientists and psychologists for not 
accepting psi. We have been hearing for the last few decades that 
Man is irrational as well as rational; and perhaps we are warned 
against the emotional reactions that Dr. Prince found in so many 
people. One should of course be patient with a certain degree of 
doubt. Bergson and others have shown how the mind is held by 
hidden tendons to “attention to the immediate” and sensory. Even if 
one has had a very large number of positive results, one’s first impulse 
is to doubt that there is anything “paranormal” about one’s score or 
drawing. Fifty years ago, there was more shock, scandal, and disbelief 
about the theories of Sigmund Freud than now about psi. Indeed, the 
existence of an Unconscious was as hard to establish, and just as 
unconvincing to the anti-Freudians, as the psi faculties are to many 
people. 

As Mrs. Heywood puts it, “We are nowadays living in a mental 
world far removed from Kelvin’s with its solid little atoms and all- 
pervading aether” (p. 167). Parapsychology has, she believes, made 
“an advance toward respectability which even if slow was unthinkable 
twenty-five years ago” (p. 165). 

In her concluding chapter, the author simply lists a series of imag- 
inative and vital questions, questions that open up to the reader the 
immense and powerful possibilities in the subject of psychical phe- 
nomena, 


Her treatment of the most difficult of subjects—certain experiences 
which, if called “mystical,” are very often taken amiss, but which have 
no “common sense” name (these illustrated by judicious quotations 
from T. S. Eliot)—is done with insight; without any “wild surmise” 
but with admirable restraint. 

Ore of the most instructive and interesting features of the book 
are four appendices, each dealing in some detail and much clarity 
with the hypotheses and theories of eminent men in different fields 
on the nature of psi. We are reminded (p. 171) that the pioneers in 
this uncharted and extremely shady province warn us that theories 
formed in the beginnings of such enquiries are sure to be only pro- 
visional and often mistaken. On the other hand, Professor H. H. 
Price, the English philosopher, urges us to make such formulations 
with the reminder that posterity will ridicule us not for our extrava- 
gance but for our timidity. 


E. pE P. MaTtTrHEws 


212 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
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Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 
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